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Franciscans in semi-rural Palestine 


Felicita Tramontana 


The spread of Catholicism among the local Christian population in the 
Syro-Palestinian region has attracted the attention of many scholars. Previ- 
ous research has described how missionaries’ work was facilitated by the 
patronage of local notables, by the establishment of personal ties with locals, 
and more generally by a wide range of daily interactions, such as provid- 
ing medical assistance.! In this framework, academic attention has mostly 
focused on the cities, consistent with the fact that missions were far more 
numerous in urban areas. An important exception is a pioneering work by 
Bernard Heyberger. This early study reconstructs how, departing from their 
houses in cities such as Sayda and Tripoli, Jesuits and Capuchins visited 
rural villages in Galilee and Lebanon. Inspired by the model of rural mis- 
sions developed in Europe during the Catholic Reformation, their activities 
hinged on confession and preaching. In line with the regional framework, 
missionaries also carefully built ties with locals and offered their medical 
competencies, which greatly helped their cause.? Although the importance 
of interactions with the locals in the spread of Catholicism in the Middle 
East has been widely acknowledged, many questions about the nature of 
these interactions still remain unanswered: How did the administrative and 
economic system that characterized rural and semi-rural spaces influence 
missionaries’ interactions with the surrounding areas? What was the rela- 
tionship between missionaries’ entanglement with local society and their 
evangelizing activities? And, finally, to what extent did these interactions 
turn the missionaries into “localized” protagonists? 

I will address these issues, focusing on the Franciscans of the Custody of 
the Holy Land in semi-rural areas of the Ottoman district of Jerusalem and 
more specifically in Bethlehem and the surrounding villages Bayt Jala and 
Bayt Sāhūr. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the friars had hos- 
tels and convents in Ramla, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem. They were headed 
by a Custos elected every three years and their number varied throughout 
the centuries. In 1620, according to Eugène Roger, they numbered between 
90 and 110. Similar figures are attested for the last decades of the century, 
with 125 friars in 1680.3 Many of the Franciscans were lay people, occu- 
pied with craftwork and economic activities. In the seventeenth century 
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only few of them spoke Arabic, with the number increasing in the following 
century.* 

Even though the Franciscans were the main agents for the spread of 
Catholicism in Jerusalem and the area around it, their “mission” had cer- 
tain peculiar characteristics that make it especially worthwhile to explore 
the relationship between the missionaries and local communities. First, the 
Franciscan minors settled in Jerusalem and Bethlehem in the Middle Ages 
with the main tasks of offering assistance to foreign Catholics and, primar- 
ily, preserving the Holy Sites. It was only from the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards that — on par with other religious orders that arrived in the 
Middle East during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — they devoted 
themselves to the “reconciliation” of local Orthodox Christians. Second, 
as guardians of the Holy Shrines, and contrary to other missionary orders 
in Asia, the Franciscans had always been able to rely on a stable source of 
income. The convent of St. Saviour — the friars’ residence in Jerusalem — 
regularly received the alms sent from “Christendom” for the subsistence of 
the friars and the maintenance of the Holy Sites. This meant in practice not 
only the arrival of big sums of money but also of precious and daily objects, 
such as food and all sorts of garments. Third, due to the initial lack of a mis- 
sionary ethos, Franciscans’ relationships with the local actors had not been 
originally influenced by missionary concerns and strategies but by the friars’ 
daily needs and the role of the convents as productive units. This was also 
coherent with the organization of a conventual life that until the 1620s pur- 
sued neither sacramental nor charitable activities toward the locals. Follow- 
ing a well-established tradition of mendicants’ medieval missions in Muslim 
lands, the friars took care almost exclusively of the Catholics coming from 
Europe: travelers, pilgrims, merchants, and slaves. 

Finally, another peculiar characteristic of the Franciscan “mission” in the 
area is that the friars fostered the adoption among locals of the Latin rite, 
contrary to the prescription of the Roman Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide. Whereas in the Middle East those who were reconciled would generally 
become part of the newly established Catholic Eastern Churches? — led by 
local clergy — this was not the case with those reconciled by the Franciscans. 
As a consequence of the adoption of the Latin rite, they were instead inte- 
grated into the Franciscans’ parishes. Some parishes already existed, mainly 
devoted to the care of foreigners, and others were established as the rec- 
onciliations progressed. Because of this, the friars’ missionary activity also 
became a sort of extension of their pastoral duties, as noted by Heyberger.® 

Departing from these considerations, I will investigate Franciscan inte- 
gration in Bethlehem from different but interconnected perspectives. The 
first two sections of the chapter reconstruct the friars’ earlier participation 
in economic and productive networks. In section three, the chapter then 
goes on to discuss how these patterns of interaction were influenced by the 
beginning of the missionary activity in the 1620s and influenced it in turn. In 
this respect the research argues that for a long time after their arrival in the 
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thirteenth century, Franciscans’ entanglement with the local society was fun- 
damentally economic in nature. This explains the role economic exchanges 
would later play in both conversions of the local Christians and in the friars’ 
relationship with new converts, as highlighted by previous works.” In fact, 
the spread of Catholicism in Bethlehem starting in the 1620s was facilitated 
by these pre-existing ties. The engagement in missionary activity led to some 
changes but did not alter the fundamental characteristics of the friars’ par- 
ticipation in village life. The fourth part of the chapter compares the friars’ 
integration into the framework of the existing power relations in the semi- 
rural environment of Bethlehem and in the urban setting of Jerusalem. This 
will entail a broader discussion about how the different settings influenced 
the role of the friars as local agents. The chapter ends with some remarks 
on the limits of the friars’ integration in the local context and their role as 
“localized actors.” 8 


1 The convent of St. Catherine and the economy of Bethlehem 


Bethlehem is located eight kilometers south of Jerusalem; the village and 
the neighboring Bayt Jala (two kilometers west of Bethlehem) were the 
most populous villages of the district, respectively numbering 287 and 239 
households at the end of the fifteenth century. The great majority of their 
inhabitants were Christian. To what extent can these villages be defined as 
semi-rural? And what is the meaning of the term in this case? Sharing some 
scholars’ doubts about the traditional dichotomy of “urban” versus “rural,” 
this study instead considers the Bethlehem cluster (Bethlehem, Bayt Jala, and 
Bayt Sahar) as a stage along a continuum that links the two.’ This approach 
more adequately captures the complex and multidimensional reality of early 
modern Palestine, where borders between towns, cities, and villages were 
blurred, and the cities, countryside, and desert together constituted an inte- 
grated economic and social system.!° It is also more appropriate for describ- 
ing an area in which villages were very different from one another, and at the 
same time shared many features with the cities. This is the case, for example, 
with some of the parameters that are commonly used to define “ruralness,” 
such as occupational structure. In 1690/91, whereas in Bayt Jala the major- 
ity of the population was employed in agriculture, a high percentage of the 
population of Bethlehem (94 out of 144 taxpayers) was occupied in crafts 
and services,'! a percentage reminiscent of the occupational structure that 
characterized urban areas. Moreover, since Bethlehem and Bayt Jala were 
the most populous villages of the district, in the Ottoman surveys they were 
both divided into neighborhoods, as was usually the case with cities. How- 
ever, other characteristics of urban settlements as found in tax registers, such 
as numerous market taxes and roads tolls, were absent from the Ottoman 
surveys on Bethlehem and Bayt Jala.'* 

A distinction between the villages and the city is also suggested when 
we consider the “way of living,” which according to some research should 
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also be a defining characteristic of “ruralness,” and the perception of the 
friars themselves.!3 Indeed, in Franciscans’ documents the inhabitants of 
Bethlehem are usually addressed with the Italian term villani, which means 
dwellers of the countryside, such as peasants.'* The point is made more 
explicit in a letter on inter-confessional marriages sent to Propaganda in 
1633 by the Guardian Vincenzo Gallicano. Complaining about the lack of 
Catholic women in Bethlehem, Father Gallicano explains that no Catholic 
from Jerusalem would willingly give his daughter to a villager from Bethle- 
hem because of the difference in status between them. Women from Jerusa- 
lem, moreover, were used to staying at home while the villagers of Bethlehem 
needed women who would work in the fields.!5 

How did the Franciscans, who had settled in Bethlehem in 1347 in a mon- 
astery that had once belonged to the Augustinians, participate in the life of 
the village? In order to answer this question, we might turn to scholarship 
on Ottoman history, which has recently acknowledged the importance of 
monasteries as actors in the Greek countryside. When Greece was conquered 
by the Ottomans, rural monasteries mostly kept their land assets, and during 
the following centuries, they acquired more land. In addition to agriculture, 
they developed various economic activities such as fishing, wood cutting, 
and trade; they also acted as moneylenders. These activities prompted the 
monks’ participation in rural economic and productive networks, and more 
generally in a wide range of interactions with the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding countryside. !° 

From a legal point of view, contrary to the Greek monks, the Franciscans 
were not subjects of the Sultan.” They were considered musta’min, a legal 
term that was employed for the non-Muslim foreigners who lived under 
Muslim rule via a safe-conduct (the amdn).'® This meant, for example, that 
they could not purchase properties directly, but only through a nominee. 
In spite of this difference, similarly to the Greek monks, the Franciscans’ 
acquisition of land, their productive activities, and the activities for covering 
their daily needs prompted their participation in the local economy in vari- 
ous forms.!? First, the Franciscans in Bethlehem were buyers who purchased 
daily commodities. Even though the friars received food, clothes, and objects 
among the alms that arrived from Christendom, they would still buy local 
products such as eggs, hens,” straw,”! wood,” and grapes to make wine.” 
Franciscans also turned to locals for services of different kinds. Sometimes 
the account book mentions salaries paid generally to the “workers” in Beth- 
lehem.*4 In other cases documents are more detailed. In 1672, for example, 
the friars paid some villagers to build a fence around a newly purchased 
plot of land in Bayt Sāhūr.™ Account books also list the wage paid to locals 
to graze the oxen? or to shoe the friars’ mules?” along with the expenses 
related to a grazing easement.” 

Local Christians were also employed as dragomans by the convent, acting 
as interpreters and porters; their salaries are dutifully recorded in the account 
books of Jerusalem.*? At St. Catherine there were usually two porters, one 
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at the main gate and the other employed for different services. Dragomans 
also acted as intermediaries between the friars and the local administration, 
as has been pointed out by Jacob Norris.?? Accordingly, the sums of money 
occasionally paid to them in relation with burials may have been taxes due 
to the Ottoman authorities.*! The economic relations between the friars and 
dragomans were not limited to the latter’s employment in the convent. One 
of the dragomans “Elias il dottore,” for example, is mentioned among those 
who sold grapes to the friars.’ The same name appears years later, in 1647, 
when the list of expenses records the money given to him to repay a debt 
incurred by the friars.’ Moreover, despite explicit prohibitions, evidence 
suggests that the friars in Jerusalem and in Rama regularly sold textiles to 
the dragomans;** this may have occurred in Bethlehem as well. Finally, ties 
with the dragomans overlapped with the growing network linked to the 
production of devotional objects in the village, as the dragomans became 
more and more specialized in handicraft.*° 

The Franciscans’ involvement in the production and trade of craftwork 
in Bethlehem is well known and testified by numerous sources. Actually, the 
production of “souvenirs for pilgrims” in the village is amply attested since 
as early as the Late Antiquity, well before the arrival of the friars. However, 
from the end of the sixteenth century the friars contributed to the refinement 
of local skills, especially with regard to the use of mother-of-pearl and the 
creation of models of the Holy Sites (see Figure 8.1). They established schools 


Figure 8.1 Model of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, seventeenth century, olive 
wood embedded with ivory, mother-of-pearl and ebony 


Source: Courtesy of MuCEM, Paris-Marseille, Inv.1010.7.1, photograph: Christophe Fouin 
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where local artisans would be trained, and they contributed to the spread 
of workshops and ateliers. As time passed, the friars also became important 
buyers of these products, which they donated to their benefactors.*° 


2 Ownership and land use 


Another important aspect of the friars’ involvement in local life is the acqui- 
sition and usage of land, with the connected productive activities. In Pal- 
estine the acquisition of land has been considered a characteristic policy 
of Christian churches, with important repercussions for the landscape. In 
this respect, the Custody of the Holy Land has mainly been recorded as the 
purchaser of land with religious and historical significance.*” However, over 
the centuries the friars also acquired buildings, arable land, vineyards, and 
orchards. As a mendicant order the Franciscans could not in theory own 
and manage properties, administer the alms received, or engage in economic 
transactions.** Therefore the Pope Clement VI when officially recognizing 
the Custody (with the Nuper Charissimae, 1342) decided that the friars 
would be joined in Jerusalem by a lay person who would have the same 
function as performed by the sindaci apostolici in the other Franciscan prov- 
inces. In Palestine, however, this arrangement proved to be difficult due to 
the paucity of men who wanted to spend a long time in the area. Because of 
this, the friars were awarded some dispensations. Before officially recogniz- 
ing the Custody, Pope Clement VI had already allowed them to own and 
administer properties (1307). This arrangement was confirmed in 1458 by 
Pope Callisto I,?? who — with the devotionis vestrae ardor — allowed the 
Franciscans to directly manage the alms received and properties acquired. 
These faculties were bestowed to the Guardian, who could choose a mem- 
ber of his convent instead. This arrangement led to the development of the 
office of the procuratore generale, who was in fact elected by the Custos. In 
Palestine some of the friars’ properties were acquired through donations. 
In Bethlehem, for example, they received a donation of a vineyard located 
near the Cisterns of David. Furthermore, purchases of land and buildings 
even before the seventeenth century are also well documented. Most of the 
Franciscans’ possessions were close to the convent, such as an orchard and 
a small garden with bitter orange trees.*° Furthermore, the friars also owned 
fields in other parts of the area, such as a large orchard cultivated with figs 
and olives on the road to Bayt Sahir,*! and even in the village itself, where 
they owned an olive grove.” 

Regarding the friars’ integration in Ottoman Palestine, these investments 
are interesting on several levels. The purchase of orchards and vineyards tes- 
tifies to the participation of the friars in the larger economic processes that 
affected the land tenure system in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
theory, as most of the land had been owned by the sultan since the Ottoman 
conquest, peasants could only enjoy the usufruct of the plot they cultivated. 
Although they did not own the land, according to the Islamic law they had 
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the property of the orchards and plants they grew and could therefore sell 
them. Such sales — which became more common in the seventeenth century, 
as a result of the peasants’ indebtedness — would lead de facto to a change 
of ownership, or more precisely, to the transformation of what was once 
sultanic land into private property (miilk).¥ 

The friars’ investments are equally significant when considered in the light 
of their involvement in village life. Land was very important both for the 
sociopolitical life of the community and as a means of subsistence. Despite 
the presence of craftsmen, villagers were mostly devoted to the cultivation 
of wheat and barley, as well as grapes and olives as fruit crops. Agricultural 
production was primarily intended for the internal consumption of the vil- 
lage and ensured its subsistence. Accordingly, most of the conflicts within the 
village community arose over ownership or access to land. 

The acquisition of land spurred the Franciscans’ involvement in the rural 
economy in various ways. First, the friars rented out arable land to the 
inhabitants of the area. Such was the case with the already mentioned vine- 
yard near the Cisterns of David.** Second, land was managed by employing 
locals as wage laborers. Account books, for example, mention the villagers 
helping the friars with the harvesting of grapes and the production of wine,* 
or the pruning (potura).*° Finally, since as early as the fifteenth century, 
the friars’ acquisition of land caused conflicts with the locals, in particular 
over the ownership of some fields and their usage.*” In general, considering 
conflicts may contribute to an understanding of the relations between mis- 
sionaries and locals, in that conflicts represent a distinct, albeit problematic 
form of interaction. The way conflicts were solved is therefore meaningful as 
well. The friars’ choice to appeal (or not to appeal) to the Ottoman authori- 
ties, for example, testifies to their knowledge of the local system of conflict 
resolution.*8 

The existence of tensions between the friars and the inhabitants of Bethle- 
hem in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been described in rela- 
tion to the friars’ missionary activity“? or to their production of devotional 
objects.°° Actually, conflicts started well before this, and were related to the 
use of natural resources and to the very presence of the friars. In the six- 
teenth century, for example, the existence of tensions with the local popula- 
tion emerges from a set of firmans that prevented the villagers of Bethlehem 
from bothering the friars.*! 

Regarding the use of local natural resources, besides the previously men- 
tioned litigations over land ownership, conflicts also arose over the use of 
the convent’s water tank. In the Palestinian countryside ovens, mills, and 
wells were normally used by all the inhabitants of a given area. Conse- 
quently, they also became places where people met to sell and buy products. 
Franciscan convents in Palestine, like their European counterparts, had their 
own facilities: ovens, water tanks, wine presses, and, in Jerusalem, a mill. 
But whereas medieval monasteries allowed (and often forced)? the local 
population to use their wells and ovens, in Bethlehem the Franciscans — at 
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least before Catholicism spread in the village — showed a different attitude. 
This is suggested by a set of firmans reaffirming the friars’ right to close the 
pipes of the water tank when they pleased. The documents also stated that 
the friars were not obliged to let the inhabitants of the village use the water 
tank and that the villagers had no rights upon it.’ 

The sources analyzed up to now testify to the extension and complexity 
of the friars’ entanglement with the population of Bethlehem, as owners, 
buyers of goods and services, employers, users of local resources, and liti- 
gants. The role the Franciscans came to occupy in the production and sale 
of religious craftworks, alongside their engagement in agriculture and farm- 
ing, also testifies to their adaptation to the village’s economy, traditionally 
centered on agriculture and handicraft. Coherently, they would also take 
advantage of the growth of French commerce in the eastern Mediterranean, 
which would facilitate their trade in devotional objects with European buy- 
ers.°¢ The data also highlight the fundamentally economic nature of the fri- 
ars’ entanglement in the local society. How did this picture change after the 
beginnings of the missionary activity? 


3 Interactions and missions 


When the Franciscans of Bethlehem embarked on missionary activity in 
the 1620s, they used their already established networks to spread the new 
faith. These patterns of interaction with the local society, as developed over 
the previous centuries, influenced their model of mission, which remained 
strictly centered on economic exchanges and linked to the presence of the 
convent and its productive activities. In this respect, the spread of Catholi- 
cism in the area aligns with some of the research findings on the diffusion 
of religion in rural settings. Taking into consideration different historical 
contexts, these findings have fostered a model of missionary activity strictly 
entangled with the economic and daily interactions that resulted from the 
very establishment of a monastery. Works on the subject have shown how 
monks facilitated the spread of the new faith by interacting with the sur- 
rounding area through the exchange of goods and services and through 
charitable and pastoral work among the local population.’ This is the case, 
for example, with the role played by Benedictine monasteries in the spread 
of Christianity in rural Europe, during the sixth and the seventh centuries.°° 
More recently, scholars have highlighted the role of rural monasteries in the 
“colonization” of Southern Mount Lebanon by the Maronites in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries and earlier in the Christianization of the 
Palestinian countryside during the Byzantine period.’ Finally, with regard 
to the Ottoman Empire, according to Omer Liitfi Barkan in the newly con- 
quered Balkans, dervish monasteries greatly facilitated conversion to Islam, 
starting with their servants.*® 

Likewise, in Bethlehem Catholicism spread initially among the drago- 
mans and those who worked for the friars and their families. The recurring 
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presence of their names as witnesses and godparents in seventeenth-century 
parish books suggests the existence of an initial nucleus of Catholics whose 
members had tight ties to one another and with the convent.”? From this first 
nucleus the new faith spread through familial bonds and social relationships 
until a snowball effect was achieved. As a result, in Bethlehem the number of 
converts grew as the century advanced, reaching the neighboring Bayt Jala 
and Bayt Sahar.°° In this respect, the importance of the friars’ participation 
in the local economy is confirmed by the growth of the network linked to 
the production of craftworks in Bethlehem. In fact, conversion to Catholi- 
cism, the growing production of devotional objects, and the development 
of a Catholic community are all different aspects of the same process. This 
continued throughout the course of the century, to the point that the very 
definition of the word “dragoman” would come to include not only inter- 
preters of the convent (as in the Ottoman tradition) but also craftsmen, all 
of them Catholic.*! 

The beginning of the mission also introduced changes in the existing pat- 
terns of interaction: First, as a consequence of the previously mentioned 
development of a local Latin-rite community the friars began to engage in 
pastoral activity. Even though an Arabic parish priest was normally charged 
with the care of souls, sacramental books suggest that, especially in the first 
decades after the spread of Catholicism began, it was often the Guardian of 
Bethlehem who administered the sacraments to locals. In addition, with 
the beginning of missionary activity the friars bestowed their charity upon 
local Catholics and new converts, clearly an incentive for conversion and a 
means to build a local Catholic identity.* In doing so, they took advantage 
of the large sums of money conveyed to Jerusalem as alms for the Holy Sites, 
despite the opposition of Propaganda Fide.®* 

In fact, the very use of charity, alongside the entanglement between the 
production of craftworks and the development of the Catholic community, 
suggests that the fundamentally economic nature of the interactions between 
the friars and the locals was not altered by the beginning of missionary activ- 
ity. On the contrary, the economic power acquired by the friars — especially 
with respect to the production of devotional objects — in an economic envi- 
ronment that offered limited opportunities might even explain the higher 
rate of conversions in Bethlehem as compared with Jerusalem.® This 
hypothesis is also strengthened by the prominent position acquired by some 
of the dragomans’ families in the social and economic life of the village. In 
fact, besides employment, the friars also gave these families the opportunity 
to train their children, to acquire linguistic and artisanal skills that would 
boost their prospects as traders, and therefore to strengthen their economic 
position.®° 

Is the role played by pre-existing relationships in the spread of Catholi- 
cism an exclusive characteristic of Bethlehem, or is it attested in Jerusalem 
as well? And more generally is it possible to identify differences in the way 
the friars participated in local networks in Jerusalem and in Bethlehem? 
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The nature of the Franciscans’ settlement in both Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
led to close and complex relationships with the dragomans of the convents, 
the employment of locals for various services, and the purchases of daily 
commodities. As a result, in both places, a high percentage of reconcilia- 
tions occurred among those who had close ties with the convent and their 
acquaintances. Nonetheless, due to the presence of a larger variety of peo- 
ple and social interactions, in Jerusalem the acceptance of Catholicism was 
favored by a wider range of circumstances, such as recent migrations to 
the city.” More generally, in the Holy City the friars took advantage of the 
greater variety of economic and social networks. For example, their role as 
financial actors was more developed than in Bethlehem: They acted as mon- 
eylenders, mostly to the other churches, and also became debtors of Jews 
and Muslims, sometimes paying high interest rates.°* 

These data suggest that the different characteristics of villages and cities 
shaped the friars’ participation in local life. Such a hypothesis is further 
strengthened by looking at the friars’ interactions with the Ottoman author- 
ities in Jerusalem. Generally speaking, although cities and villages could share 
similarities as to the number of inhabitants, occupational structure, and even 
the presence of markets, scholars agree that a distinctive characteristic of 
cities was the presence of certain administrative institutions. This is par- 
ticularly true when we consider a city such as Jerusalem, which was a district 
capital. Here the presence of Ottoman officials and the position that the city 
occupied in the empire’s administration system determined the groups with 
whom the Franciscans interacted. 


4 Friars and local authorities 


According to the Ottoman administrative division, the Jerusalem district was 
part of the province of Damascus. It was controlled by a sanjaq-bey, who 
was the chief military and civil authority. In addition, different officials guar- 
anteed the functioning of the administration and a permanent military pres- 
ence at the district level. 

Within the districts, villages were fiscal and administrative units whose 
borders were recorded in official documents.” Villagers interacted with 
Ottoman officials mostly for the purpose of tax collection. Occasionally 
they also turned to the Ottoman court, mainly for matters of taxation, to 
record loans and sales, and sometimes to resolve litigations. Accordingly, in 
Bethlehem, Franciscan interactions with the local authorities were mostly 
centered on the payment of taxes. In this regard, the poll tax — imposed on all 
non-Muslim male subjects of the sultan — did not apply to the Franciscans, 
as they were “foreigners.”’! Nonetheless, account books mention the taxes 
paid by the friars to the subagsi of Bethlehem (an Ottoman official assigned 
one or more villages where he collected taxes and performed police func- 
tions) on the occasions of Ramadan, Christmas, and the grape harvest.”* The 
last of these is not surprising; since in Ottoman Palestine taxes were levied 
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in kind, the harvest was usually supervised by officials and tax recipients, in 
order to prevent fraud. In some of the friars’ documents the tax collector is 
called cafariero or cafarieri (plural). The term (derived from cafarro, or poll 
tax) may have designated the subaşi, but in some cases it seems rather to 
indicate the heads of the villages (shuyakh al-qarya), who were designated 
members of the village community and acted as intermediaries between the 
community and the Ottoman authorities in matters of taxation. 

Leaving aside the tax payments, the Franciscans of Jerusalem were those 
who dealt the most with Ottoman authorities, even for matters regarding 
other convents, including the one in Bethlehem. This is consistent with the 
position of the St. Savior convent as the administrative center of the Custody 
and with the presence in Jerusalem of numerous high-ranking officials and 
Ottoman institutions. Besides the governor, the city hosted a unit of janis- 
saries (infantry troops), the previously mentioned subasi, and other officials 
bearing more specialized functions, such as the mubtasib, a market inspec- 
tor. Jerusalem also had a district court with its personnel. The Franciscans 
frequently resorted to the Ottoman judge for matters related to the convents 
of both Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Represented by a dragoman,” the friars 
in the court recorded purchases of land and settled litigations with locals,” 
for instance, the previously mentioned court ruling regarding the use of the 
water tank in Bethlehem.” When a Muslim wanted to move to a property 
next to the convent of St. Savior, as another example, the friars, unwilling to 
have a Muslim neighbour, brought the case before the court and the judge 
ruled in their favor.’ In addition, the judge’s rulings were requested by the 
friars in order to avoid future contestations on their property rights and to 
avoid fraud and bribes. This is the case, for example, with the permission to 
make wine and oil or with the ruling stating the friars could not be charged 
higher than the market price for wheat.” In the same way, to avoid future 
problems, the friars in Jerusalem also requested the presence of officials dur- 
ing the purchase of grapes.’® 

Further details on the friars’ interactions with the local authorities are 
furnished by some entries of the account books, suggesting that they sold 
textiles to Ottoman officials.’”? The same source also reveals that all the 
Franciscan convents and hostels, including Bethlehem, sent garments to dis- 
trict officials on specific occasions, such as the arrival of a new governor. 
This was part of a wider policy pursued by the friars and aimed at establish- 
ing clientelist relationships with local Ottoman authorities. Such a policy is 
amply attested by sources and was much more developed in the city because 
of the presence of high-ranking officials. Father Pietro Verniero di Monte- 
peloso mentions, among various other pieces of advice to a newly arrived 
guardian, a list of gifts that the friars customarily gave to Ottoman authori- 
ties on Muslim festivities and on other occasions. For example, friars would 
give a garment to the newly appointed qadi upon his arrival, and, when he 
left the city, one was given to the remaining vice-qadi. Similarly, garments 
were given to a new subasi and, naturally, to the sanjaq-bey.®° The presence 
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of such a list of “gifts” seems aimed at establishing and reinforcing custom- 
ary norms while preventing fraud and conflicts with the Ottoman authori- 
ties. Such a practice is also corroborated by the lists of incomes and expenses 
presented by the Franciscans to Propaganda Fide in the 1650s. It is not easy 
to say to what extent the friars’ “gifts” were voluntarily given. Among the 
yearly expenses of the St. Saviour convent, the friars mention commodities 
that were given to the “Turks” as taxes or “per usanza, per cortesia, o per 
forza.” Among them, records mention sugar, candles, wax, and various kinds 
of textiles such as silk, all of them from Europe. Similar evidence is yielded 
from the records of the Commissariats of the Custody of the Holy Land, 
established in all the Franciscan provinces. Commissariats were institutions 
charged with the collection of money and goods for the maintenance of the 
Custody, sometimes upon the request of the Guardian himself. Among the 
other necessities of the convent, the lists of requests mention objects to be 
given as “a gift to the Pasha” and to other local authorities: textiles, gar- 
ments, mirrors, and snuff boxes.*! 

In addition to the gifts, the sanjaq-bey and its entourage were also occa- 
sionally invited for dinner at the St. Saviour convent. One of the previously 
mentioned pieces of advice warns newly elected guardians to respect the 
Muslim method of slaughtering when inviting Ottoman authorities for din- 
ner.®* Furthermore, among the objects requested for the Commissariats, the 
friars also list plates “for when the Pasha has dinner in the convent.” 83 

The results of the friars’ efforts varied over time and were influenced by 
the personality of the officials. This information, however, further testifies to 
the friars’ adaptation to the local context. Furthermore, some clues suggest 
that over the centuries they succeeded in establishing fruitful relationships 
with the local authorities, to the point that newly elected guardians were 
warned not to carry over to Istanbul the frequent conflicts with the Greek 
Orthodox Christians because the latter had a better power base in the capi- 
tal. In Jerusalem, by contrast, the friars were more likely to be successful 
thanks to their bribes and gifts.*4 


5 Concluding remarks: Going local? 


The reconstruction of the friars’ entanglements with local Bethlehem soci- 
ety shows differences and similarities with other Catholic missions in Asia. 
Although, in contrast to other missionaries, Franciscans could count on the 
arrival of alms from the other provinces, they were also active local eco- 
nomic actors. As Jesuits in Asia, they adapted to the economic context, par- 
ticipating in the main traditional sectors of the local economy: agriculture 
and the production of devotional objects. In the Franciscans’ documents, the 
friars’ entanglements in local life is conveyed by numerous routine interac- 
tions in which the friars are buyers, employers, and even litigants. All these 
findings suggest the fundamentally economic nature of the friars’ integration 
in Bethlehem. This would not be altered by the friars’ engagements in the 
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reconciliation of local Christians; rather, it helped to shape the missionary 
activity and the future relations with new converts. 

The presence of the friars in both Jerusalem and Bethlehem allows us 
to consider how the two different settings influenced their participation 
in social and economic networks. In Jerusalem the friars engaged in more 
varied economic activities and interacted with different social groups. The 
administrative structure of Ottoman Palestine — and the political centrality 
of Jerusalem — strongly influenced the role the friars played in the already 
existing power relationships and in shaping new ones. Indeed, the presence 
in Jerusalem of the district’s administrative and judicial authorities encour- 
aged the friars to develop clientelist relationships within already existing 
power hierarchies. In Bethlehem, by contrast, the Franciscans’ clientelist 
activities contributed to the very shaping of new social hierarchies, boosting 
the economic and social role of some families affiliated with the convent. 
This was made possible by the economic position acquired by the friars in a 
poorer economic context. 

Overall, the case of the Franciscans in Palestine sheds new light on the 
meaning of the term “localized actors” for missionaries. My analysis shows 
that the friars’ frequent interactions with locals and participation in eco- 
nomic networks did not necessarily mean their full integration in local soci- 
eties. For example, the friars’ use of the Arabic language remained extremely 
limited. Moreover, the request of decrees preventing locals from using the 
water tanks and the importance given to the demarcation of clear borders 
for their properties and to the construction of walls to protect their buildings 
all suggest the friars’ desire to distance themselves from the context. This 
impression is further strengthened by the lists of objects that arrived from 
Europe. In contrast to missionaries of other orders, the Franciscans never 
adopted local habits with regard to clothing and food. Their garments and 
the food they consumed mostly arrived from Europe or were produced by 
the friars themselves. 

Not only did the friars never go local; they also fostered European influ- 
ence among the local Christians in various ways. They not only pushed for 
the converts’ adoption of the Latin rite but also contributed to the spread 
of Italian-style and, more generally, European-style craftwork through their 
schools. In the centuries to follow, this process would be further consoli- 
dated by the growing of local powers and the increasing French dominance 
of Mediterranean trade, leading the Catholic community to acquire not only 
economic power but also unprecedented social prestige. 
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